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to take manuscripts to Pleyel, to Probst, to
Sclilesinger, to bargain with each in turn until
the best possible terms were secured. He must
regard them as swindlers all, but if dealings with
Jews could not be avoided, it was better on the
whole to choose those of the orthodox persuasion.
If Pleyel made the smallest difficulty, Fontana
was asked to go straight to Schlesinger and offer
the Ballade for publication in France and Eng-
land, and the Polonaises for publication in France,
England and Germany. Fontana was made to
understand that Probst was last in the list. If
necessary he could break negotiations with
Schlesinger for Pleyel, but for Probst, no. Probst
was a sly bird, was slow in paying, and, moreover,
had no shop in Paris. To Fontana was entrusted
a campaign of intricate tactics. The impression
is that in all business with publishers and Jews,
Chopin was now attempting to better his instruc-
tion.

All this resentment is foreign to the Chopin we
have followed from youth up till now : it was a
symptom of his illness. For a time, the arrival
of his pianoforte was a full compensation for this
nightmare existence, this unmonastic life in a
monastery. His fevered brain found relief in the
disciplined freedom of composing music. Except
for an occasional invasion of villagers, who came
to make holiday or to have their animals blessed,
Chopin and George Sand were undisturbed by
visitors. Sometimes she went out to explore the
island, leaving him for whole days to explore the